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Lincoln's  Pursuit 
of  "Egalitarian  Refinement": 
Evidence  from  His  Mahogany  Sofa 

ERIKA  NUNAMAKER 


In  the  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  office  of  former  U.S.  Congressman  Paul 
Findley  sits  a  noteworthy  piece  of  history:  a  sofa  built  for  and  used 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  that  dates  to  1837  [Figure  1].  It  is  a  large  sofa, 
measuring  nearly  seven  feet  long — the  perfect  size  for  a  tall  man  who 





Item  available  in  the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection  at  the 
Allen  County  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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1861,  when  then-president-elect  Lincoln  sold  much  of  his  furniture  in 
preparation  for  his  move  to  Washington,  D.C.^  Roll  sold  it  in  1886  to 


1.  Paul  Findley,  "Abraham  Lincoln's  Law  Office  Sofa"  (Pittsfield,  111.:  The  Pike  Press, 
n.d.J. 

2.  Jacob  Roll  affidavit,  12  May  1886,  in  the  possession  of  Paul  Findley,  Jacksonville, 

111. 

3.  A  notice  in  the  29  January  1861  Illinois  State  Journal  advertised  "A  private  sale — The 
furniture  consisting  of  parlor  and  chamber  sets,  carpets,  sofas,  chairs,  wardrobes,  bu- 
reaus, bedsteads,  stoves,  china,  Queensware,  glass,  etc.,  etc.  at  the  residence,  on  the 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets,  is  offered  at  private  sale  without  reserve.  For 
particulars  apply  on  the  premises  at  once."  According  to  Roll  family  history,  John  Roll 
also  purchased  a  mahogany  bureau  at  the  January  1861  sale.  Katherine  B.  Menz,  Historic 
Furnishings  Report:  The  Lincoln  Home  (U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service,  Harper's  Ferry  Center,  1983),  section  D. 
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Abraham  Lincoln's 
Law  Office  Sofa 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  SOFA 


Because  it  was  used  by  Abraham  Lincoln  for  24  years, 
his  law  office  sofa  is  a  priceless  reUc  of  American 
history.  It  was  his  personal  property  from  the  first  year 
of  his  law  practice  in  1837  until  he  and  his  family 
departed  Springfield  for  the  White  House  in  1861,  and  for 
most  of  this  time  it  was  located  in  his  law  office  on  the 
State  House  square  in  Springfield. 

Lincoln  used  the  sofa  during  the  years  he  was 
establishing  his  law  practice  and  political  career . . .  dur- 
ing his  service  in  the  lUinois  legislature  ...  as  he 
pondered  and  planned  his  successful  campaign  for  a  seat 
in  Congress  in  1847-9  .  .  .  during  the  momentous  1850s 
when  he  was  twice  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  .  .  .  and  finally  during  his  victorious 
campaign  for  the  Presidency. 

The  sofa  saw  two  law  partners,  John  T.  Stuart  and 
Stephen  T.  Logan,  come  and  go.  Lincoln's  third  and  last 
partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  wrote  on  July  1, 1886,  that 
he  had  seen  the  sofa  in  Lincoln's  residence  as  well  as  his 
office. 

Since  stock  items  were  not  long  enough  for  his  tall 
frame,  Lincoln  had  the  sofa  made  to  order.  Daniel  E. 
Ruckel,  a  Springfield  carpenter,  built  the  nearly 
seven-foot  sofa  frame  from  oak  with  a  mahogany 
veneer.  His  brother,  Jacob  Ruckel,  upholstered  it  in 
black  horsehair. 

When  Lincoln  brought  his  family  to  Washington  in  1861 
and  assumed  the  Presidency,  he  sold  their  furniture. 


Earliest  known  photo  of  Lincoln  was  taken  in  1847,  10 
years  after  he  had  the  sofa  built.  Jacob  Ruckel  [right] 
did  the  upholstering. 

John  Eddy  Roll,  Lincoln's  neighbor  and  friend  since  New 
Salem  days,  acquired  the  sofa  as  a  keepsake.  At  age  17, 
John  Roll  had  made  the  pins  for  the  flatboat  that  Lincoln 
as  a  young  man  built  and  took  down  the  Mississippi 
River.  Roll  had  witnessed  Lincoln's  heroic  rescue  of 
three  men  stranded  in  the  middle  of  the  flood-swollen 
Sangamon  River  during  the  building  of  the  flatboat.  And 
Roll  had  been  one  of  the  plasterers  for  the  Old  State 
Capitol  in  which  Lincoln  served  as  a  state  legislator. 

In  1886,  John  W.  Keys  of  Chicago  bought  the  sofa  from 
Roll  and  made  it  part  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Collection.  In  1894  it  was  sold  during  a  famous  auction  of 
Lincoln's  items  conducted  by  Stanley  Henkels.  The 


purchasers  were  William  Potter  and  Lewis  Clark 
Vanuxem.  The  latter  died  in  1904,  and  in  1914  Potter  and 
the  heirs  of  Vanuxem  donated  the  sofa,  along  with  other 
Lincoln  furniture,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
which  displayed  it  in  its  Philadelphia  museum.  In  recent 
years  the  sofa  was  placed  in  storage. 

Congressman  Paul  Findley  purchased  the  sofa  in 
February  1978  from  the  Society  and  put  it  on  public 
display  in  his  Congressional  office  in  Washington. 
Findley,  who  represents  in  Congress  much  of  the  same 
area  that  Lincoln  served  as  a  Congressman,  has  worked 
to  preserve  items,  landmarks  and  history  associated 
with  Lincoln.  He  sponsored  legislation  which  established 
the  Lincoln  Home  in  Springfield  as  a  national  historic 
site  under  U.  S.  Park  Service  development  and  manage- 
ment, and  he  has  written  a  book  about  Lincoln's  service 
in  Congress,  "The  Crucible  of  Congress,"  (Crown). 

Documents  signed  by 
Herndon,  Jacob  Ruckel, 
Roll  and  a  notary  public, 
Alfred  North,  establish  the 
sofa's  authenticity. 

William  H.  Herndon,  Lin- 
coln's last  law  partner, 
verified  that  the  sofa  was 
the  "true  and  genuine  ar- 
ticle. " 

— The  Pike  Press  print, 
Pittsfield,  III. 
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